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WREST VICTORY FROM DEFEAT 
STATES WILL CHANGE VIEWS 
POSTAL WORKERS WIN INCREASE 
THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 
COURAGE AND TYRANNY 


| 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Laber Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Black and White Cab Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 


Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery; Haight & Fillmore. 


Foster’s Lunches. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 


Jenny Wren Stores. 


Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. 
Majestic Hall, Geary and Fillmore 


Market Street R. R. 


Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 


Natioral Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 


United Cigar Stores. 


Yellow Cab Company. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are 


unfair. 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. 


en} 


Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. 

—Market 56. 
(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 4 
e 
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Headquarters telephone 


e 
Labor Council Directory 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 
Van Ness Ave, 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Secretary, Chas. Fohl, 636 Ashbury. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays. 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays 109 
Jones, 


Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet lst and 3rd Tuet 
days, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 
Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 177 Capp. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3rd Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Dra¥ers—Meet 2nd Monday, 

Brewery Workmen No. 
177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Laurel Hall, 7th Ave. and Railroad Ave. 


Casket Workers No. 9 —Meet Ist Tuesday, 
and Valencia. 


104— 


2nd and 4th Thurs- 


693 Mission. 


177 Capp. 
7—Meet 4th Thursday, 


16th 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Cali- 
fornia Hall, Turk and Polk. 


Cooks No, 44—Meet 1st and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 580 
Eddy. 

Coopers No, 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell, 

Dredgemen No. 898—Mect Ist and 8rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors 
and 38rd Fridays, 


Federal Employees 
Building. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


151—Meet Thursdays, 


and Operators—Meet Ist 
200 Guerrero. 


No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 

Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall, 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p. m., 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
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Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 118 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. Steuart. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
‘Temple. 

Mailers No, 18—Sec., George Wyatt, 3654 19th 
St. Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Material Teamsters No, 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders *Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 109 Jones, 

Musicians No, 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; 
Board, Tuesday, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. s 
Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple, 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Labor 


Labor 


Ex, 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. Meet 1st Friday, Labor Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Promotional League, Room 301, Anglo Building; 
phone Hemlock 2925, 


Rammermen—Sec,, Chas. M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


George Monahan, 
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Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Sec., Emil Link, 889 30th St. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Tiv Hall, Albion 
Ave. 


Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 3nd and 4th Thure- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. | 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday, 
ple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Srd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No, 
Newark, Cal. 


Stove Mounters No, 62—Sec., Jas. 
120 So. 6th St., Richmond, Calif. 


Div. 518—Meet 2nd and (4th 


Ist and 3rd Fridays, 


64—Meet 1st and 8rd 


Labor Tem- 


61—Sec., Frank C, Pins, 


McGinnis, 


Street Carmen, 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 686 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Office, 68 Haight. 
Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 


Guerrero, 
Upholsterers No, 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 
Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., HW. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No, 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., except 


last Wednesday §:30 p.m., 1256 Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m., 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Wrest Victory from Defeat 


By Matthew Woll, President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


Frenzied joy has seized a number of our good 
citizens throughout the length and breadth of our 
fair land because thirteen state Legislatures have 
declined to ratify the proposed twentieth consti- 
tutional amendment, intended to grant power to 
our national legislative Congress to safeguard the 
child life of America and to promote the citizen- 
ship of our great nation. This refusal by 13 states 
to ratify the child labor amendment is heralded 
far and wide by its opponents as an achievement 
of exceptional order. And so it is, for in that 
refusal there is embraced the most severe indict- 
ment of a people that acclaim human welfare, 
human well-being as the primal purposes of our 
great republic. 

It is unfortunate that the exploiters of Ameri- 
can child life have thus far succeeded in having 
created an atmosphere of falsehood that has de- 
ceived the good people of our land. It is regre- 
table that the campaign of deception, propagated 
by the wasters of children’s souls, and the buyers 
of their blood and young sinews have so strongly 
embraced the church, the farmer and the fathers 
and mothers of children. Never was there a more 
subtle campaign of misrepresentation engaged in 
and a lesser regard manifested for truth and the 
protection and promotion of child life. 


The defeat of the child labor amendment would 
be the crime of the age. It is inconceivable that 
the conscience of America for the protection of 
the young and innocent will not become aroused 
in protest against the open and glaring sale of 
child life now practiced on the industrial block. 

An alarming state of affairs prevails as a conse- 
quence of the ease with which this amendment 
has been defeated in a number of states. The ex- 
ploiters of the life and labor of children have be- 
come so emboldened that their pernicious cam- 
paign has been extended to embrace even the 
weakening if not the repeal of the child labor 
laws of the several states. 

It is clearly evident from all indications that the 
struggle for child life against child exploitation 
and enslavement has not ended, but has only be- 
gun. The mills intended to grind the blood and 
sinew of America’s children into profits and gain 
may rejoice for the moment. But the appeal of 
the tenderness and purity and innocence of the 
young will penetrate the hearts and souls of 
America’s motherhood and fatherhood and ulti- 
mately cast aside all legerdemain and jugglery that 
would continue this most henious of all human 
crimes. 


Let us not be disheartened because of the failure 
of 13 states to heed the cry for the protection of 
the children in America. Indeed, the Secretary of 
State can not declare the amendment defeated, 
though 13 or more states may have declined to 
ratify it. Under the terms of submission there is 
no limitation of time for the ratification of the 
child labor amendment. States having refused to 
ratify it may reverse their attitude and affirm this 
constitutional amendment at some future time. 
Thus the campaign of truth and enlightenment 
must proceed and even more rigorously and ulti- 
mately drive out these masters, who would deal 


in child life as in stocks and bonds, from the 
temples of our several state Legislatures. 

It may be that the present proposed amendment 
is so drafted as to afford the cunning and crafty 
to clothe their opposition in terms of acceptable 
appearance. But destructive opposition without 
constructive suggestion brands them as the great- 
est of all human enemies. If necessary a clearer 
and more definite amendment may be proposed. 
Such, however, is not the wish or will of the 
opponents of the present Child Labor Constitu- 
tional Amendment. We must therefore meet this 
onslaught in like fashion and by such weapons as 
are at our command and carry out the crusade 
unceasingly, unsparingly. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF FOOD. 

According to the International Labor Office a 
representative basketful of provisions, cost on 
October 31, 1924, $1.69 in London, and $2.31 in 
Philadelphia. Taking the principal cities in Eu- 
rope the cost of this representative basketful of 
provisions was the least in Prague, or $1.24. The 
following is a comparison covering fourteen cities 
in Europe and one in the United States: 


Bra ie eae steers ores ious meni sive $1.24 
IGUED Cin ao tytn cramer ance 1.40 
1th ot Maen ete ang resiey He EOE Peace 1.42 
Brussel se” ices csae ee tutes eters 1.45 
WGI TTel i cerere ava nye tare el eseiale cha here iets 1.47 
LEASDON: by. edliecuoaeains stoma here a tyetare 1.47 
QO STOR ta sestetecene a atelonuretentee eterna 1.50 
BGblity enix itis, aeotines ameeroel ais 1.50 
NOMEN cocoa trer enc orate erm iete 1.55 
ENTATSCCRGCITIN “ate eieeyauh eet aaslnaronetaens 1.59 
TS OAVCOI sista sevecetevscyorsia es toee aed Seetaave 1.69 
Madtidvirna seticssteun <tc aaa 1.73 
Ottawa viniaw erat cues eared antec 1.85 
Stockholms tt cirec tis aera cers 1.89 
Philadelphia etc. cote oases saree 2.31 


The above is the result of a survey made by 
the International Labor Office with a view to 
establishing a unit of value of wages for deter- 
mining the purchasing power of money in various 
countries. The representative basketful of pro- 
visions was used as a starting point and the actual 
cost on October 31, 1924, of the articles con- 
tained therein was reckoned and converted into 


dollars. 
———_—_&—____———___ 


A WHO’S WHO FOR AMERICAN LABOR, 


For the first time in the history of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, the personal histories of its 
leaders have been collected in book form, in the 
American Labor Who’s Who, to be brought out 
in March by the Hanford Press, New York. 

The book will contain more than 1,500 concise 
biographies, including a special section with over 
200 of the most prominent European labor men 
and women. The field covered includes trade 
unionism, labor politics, labor journalism, work- 
ers’ education, and co-operation. 

Officials of practically every organized labor 
group in the country have assisted in making the 
information as full and accurate as possible. Two 
indexes, one according to state and city, and one 
according to occupation and organization, add to 
the usefulness of the nearly 400-page volume. 

Arrangements will be made for a special price 
for the book within all branches of the labor 
movement. 


STATES WILL CHANGE VIEWS. 

“The child labor amendment is still before the 
country and will be before the country until the 
Secretary of State reports its ratification,’ de- 
clared Congressman Foster, in a speech in which 
he quoted many authorities to prove that a state 
which has rejected the amendment can _ later 
ratify it. 

The Ohio lawmaker pointed out that the four- 
teenth amendment was rejected by the legislatures 
of North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and that subsequent legislatures of these states 
approved the amendment. 

The Ohio legislature rejected the fifteenth 
amendment in May, 1869, but ratified it in Janu- 
ary, 1870. 

“The state rights argument of today is not 
unlike those of the Civil War period,” said Con- 
gressman Foster. “In 1865 the Connecticut Demo- 
cratic state convention referred to the thirteenth 
amendment as ‘the recent so-called amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States,’ and as ‘a 
covert attempt to overthrow and destroy the great 
democratic idea of state rights.’ The second sec- 
tion of this amendment was especially dangerous, 
it was said, since it gave Congress power to carry 
out Section 1 with appropriate legislation. No 
more dangerous grant of power could be con- 
ceived, they said. Even if there were no danger 
then, the time might come when Congress would 
do, not knowing, that autocratic and foolish thing.” 

“All these arguments,’ continued Mr. Foster, 
“are advanced today against the child labor amend- 
ment and most frequently by organizations whose 
membership includes those who are financially in- 
terested in the employment of children. State 
rights is for them a pretext, not a reason. 

“The National Manufacturers’ Association and 
its subsidiary organizations in the various states 
began last June an active campaign of misrepre- 
sentation as to what the amendment is and what 
its effect will be. 

“These organizations have been responsible for 
the widespread belief that if the amendment is 
adopted no girl under 18 can help her mother with 
the dishes and no boy under 18 can help his father 
with the chores; that it confers upon Congress a 
new power such as no state possesses and makes 
possible the ‘complete nationalization of children,’ 
whatever that means, 

“Floyd Collins was imprisoned in Sand Cave, 
Ky. For two weeks the sympathy of our people 
went out to him. Money was spent lavishly—and 
properly—to rescue this one life. I dare say that 
any legislature would have willingly authorized a 
large appropriation if it would have secured his 
release from that bondage. Yet many of these 
same people, many of these same legislators, may 
be quite forgetful of the bondage unwillingly en- 
dured by thousands of American children because 
of this child-labor protection which threatens their 
health, happiness and even life itself.” 

a 

In the glorious record of the International 
Typographical Union, with its magnificent home 
for the aged and infirm of the craft, its old age 
pension, its fight for shorter working hours and 
longer lives, its educational endeavors and sani- 
tation work, nothing stands out more brightly 
than the union’s leadership in establishing the 
union label as an institution in the social struggle. 
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MOTOR CAR THEFTS. 

The past year has proved one of the most suc- 
cessful in history in the apprehension of motor 
car thieves and in the prevention of motor car 
thefts, annual report just issued 
by the theft bureau of the National 
Club. 

More thieves have 
than in any 
many 


according to the 


Automobile 


been arrested and convicted 


previous twelve-month period, and 
more theit rings of consequence have been 
broken up. 
Many new identifying processes for the detec- 
tion of stolen cars have been put into successful 
operation and extensive 
hundreds of 


with 


investigations covering 


miles of territory have been made 


far-reaching results 


San Franci inds high among the American 


cities in the r of stolen cars recovered, and 
California as a whole has an enviable record in the 
apprehension of motor car thieves. 

Facts and figures as to the percentage of cars 
stolen are of interes the motoring public. They 
show a registration of Chevrolet automobiles in 

1924, of 108,872. Chev- 
with which the theft 
bureau of the club was concerned, amounted to 


er only 179 were not recovered. 


California on 
rolet 


August 1K 
thefts in this state 
1253. Of this numb 

There were 331,427 
nia in 1924, 
378 were unrecovered. 
twelve-month, 


Fords registered in Califor- 
Ford thefts numbered 1449 and only 
Dodge thefts in the last 
decreased 10 per cent and Buicks, 
13 per cent, according to the theft bureau records; 
while Studebakers showed an increase 
cent. 


of 20 per 


Theits of cars above the $1000 
creasing, 


class are de- 
according to the comparison of the rec- 
1923 and 1924. difficult 
to dispose of, noticeable, and easier to 
identify. 


ords of Large cars are 


more 


gislation in all of the 
far, according to the theft 


solve the theft 


Unitorm le states will go 
bureau operatives, to 
situation, 

In spite of the fac at last year showed an 
increase in thefts of motor cars, there was a con- 
siderable percentage of increase in the matter of 
cars recovered The average number of cars 
Angeles, numbered more 
than twenty for every day in the vear and a total 


of which 1450 were un- 


stolen every day in Los 


stolen, 
Ninety per 


Angeles were represented by the small cars. 


of 7369 cars were 
recovered. cent of the losses in Los 

The theft bureau of the 
Club, in 


National Automobile 
close co-operation with the police of the 
various cities involved, is now operating in eleven 
western states. 
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POSTAL WORKERS WIN INCREASE. 

President Coolidge has signed the postal work- 
ers’ wage bill, which raises wages $300 a year, 
dating back to January 1. This was the hardest 
fight for wage increases that was ever inaugurated 
by government employees, and is a defeat for 
bureaucracy of the postoffice department, which 
opposed the measure. 

At the first 
crease was 
vote, 


session of this Congress the in- 
approved by an almost unanimous 
but was rejected by the President on the 
ground that there were many applicants for va- 
cancies, that present rates are comparable to sim- 
ilar work in private employment, and that the 
bill did not provide for raising the necessary 
revenue. 

The veto was upheld in the Senate by the nar- 
row margin of one vote. Every pressure was 
applied to Senators, and the two-thirds vote was 
secured by the President, although the bill passed 
the Senate with but three dissenting votes. 

In the new bill, just signed by the President, 
Congress lowered rates for newspapers, instead 
of raising rates, as urged by the postoffice depart- 
ment. The latter insisted that second-class matter 
causes an annual deficit of $74,000,000. The news- 
papers championed the first wage bill, and the 
postal workers claim that the postoffice depart- 
ment would drive this support from them by 
placing an extraordinary cost on publishers. The 
$74,000,000 deficit was also hotly denied by friends 
of the bill in both branches of Congress. 

The law makers refused to join the question of 
a living wage with deficits of the department, 
many of which can be traced to the bureaucracy. 

“The duty at hand, without any distortion,” said 
Congressman Clyde Kelly, who introduced both 
bills in the House, “is to pass this bill which grants 
a living wage to postal workers. Let us do our 
duty.” 

At the eleventh hour the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States announced that a referendum 
of its affiliates showed overwhelming opposition to 
the bill, but this, too, failed to affect Congress. 

The bill increases the cost of parcel post service. 
This, and other charges, will undoubtedly result 
in the claim that the postal workers are responsible 
for the additional tax. 

The postal workers protested against the new 
principle that the department’s social and eco- 
nomic value be ignored and that a living wage 
should be based on the amount of 
ceived. 


revenue re- 


These workers repeatedly pointed out that they 
perform many functions, other than handling 
mail, for which they receive no credit. During 
the war, when the government desired a census 
of hogs throughout the nation, the postoffice de- 
partment quickly secured this information that 
would cost millions of dollars if attempted by any 
other branch of the government. 

The department sold practically all of the war 
savings stamps and 75 per cent of the Liberty 
bonds. These instances are cited by the postal 
workers to show the impossibility of placing the 
department on a dollars-and-cents basis. It is as 
impossible to find a satisfactory basis for this 
position, they say, as it would be if the govern- 
ment attempted to put its department of commerce 
or department of agriculture on a profit-and-loss 
basis. 

The unions of postal workers affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor directed the suc- 
cessful wage fight. Three or four company 
“unions” that are petted by department official- 
dom took no part in this movement for a living 
wage. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND BERKELEY 


SCHLUETER’S 


FOR SERVICE 
Electric Washing Machines—All Makes 


2762 Mission Street San Francisco 
Phones Mission 390 and 391 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STRZET 
at Twenty-second 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 
bow 


YOU CAN'T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRAPHS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 
Newman’s is Headquarters for Occidental Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


2101 
2119 
Mission 

Sst. 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHINGS 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


bw a a ee 
DRESS UP FOR SPRING 


with a 


‘CALIFORNIAN’ 


the distinctive new hat for men of the West. 
Offered in steel gray, pearl gray, poudre blue, tan, 
mint, nut brown, and fawn brown, at the 


4 
ve 


HAT STORES 


1080 Market St. 720 Market St. 
2640 Mission St. 3242 Mission St. 
26 Third St. 605 Kearny St. 
Los Angeles Store, 226 W. Fifth St. 
Agents for Stetson 
Union made since 1884 


HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$35.00 


2554-56 
MISSION ST REET 


bone 


Exceptional Values in Guaranteed All Wool Suits 
Complete nat: ee Union Made Furnishings 
'S NEW WE SHOW” 


JOHNSON’S 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE. 

On December 22, 1924, the Anti-Saloon League 
issued an Associated Press dispatch, declaring that 
the newly-elected president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, William Green, is 
“dry,” and in its official organ, “The American 
Issue,” of January 2, 1925, it further declared 
Green’s election as president of the American 
Federation of Labor as a victory for the dry 
forces, and announced that he is a bone dry and 
stands opposed to modification of the 
law. 


an active 


Volstead 


In the American Issue of January 23 they again 
attempt to mislead the public. This in spite of 
the fact that President Green issued a statement 
in Boston on January 18, 1925, in which he de- 
clared in favor of modification of the Volstead 
law to permit the manufacture and sale of beer 
and light wine, and further declared that he will 
carry out the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor on this subject, and that he will do 
everything within his power to bring about modi- 
fication. 

Thus again the Anti-Saloon League’s tactics to 
mislead the people are exposed. 

Owing to many inquiries which have been made 
on us by organized labor and people in many 
walks of life, as to the truthfulness of the state- 
ments emanating from the headquarters of the 
Anti-Saloon League at Westerville, Ohio, we were 
obliged to communicate with President Green on 
the subject. 

As far back as 1919, in the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
William Green, then a delegate from the United 
Mine Workers, signed the first resolution adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor convention, 
declaring against prohibition. He was also an 
active delegate from the United Mine Workers’ 
organization at the Denver and Portland conven- 
tions, both of which went on record in no un- 
mistakable terms for modification of the Volstead 
law to permit the manufacture and sale of whole- 
some beer, and instructing the officers and execu- 
tive council to do everything within their power 
to assist in bringing about modification. 

President Green was a member of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor dur- 
ing all of these years, and in May, 1922, the execu- 
tive council issued an appeal to the electors to sup- 
port Congressmen and Senators who agreed to 
work and vote for modification of the Volstead 
law in conformity with the expression of the Den- 
ver convention of the 
Labor held in 1921. 

President Green’s replies to our inquiry regard- 
ing the press reports and news articles which ap- 
peared in the “American Issue,” the official pub- 
lication of the Anti-Saloon League, we believe, are 
of utmost importance, and herewith quote extracts 
of his reply under date of January 7, 1925: 

“In your communication you refer to statements 
issued by the Associated Press and other speciai 
writers in which they speculate regarding my atti- 
tude toward prohibition, the Anti-Saloon League 
and the Volstead Enforcement Law. These state- 
ments to which you refer, as appearing in the press 
reports, were not authorized by 
whatsoever. 


American Federation of 


me in any way 
I am not responsible nor can I be 
held responsible for speculative statements issued 
by press writers. I have issued no statement, 
either officially or personally, upon these subjects, 
nor have I referred to them in any interview 
with newspaper men. The statement to which 
you call my attention as appearing in the Toledo 
Blade Bureau issue and the Associated Press that 
I was associated with the Anti-Saloon League is 
entirely erroneous. JI have never been a member 
of the Anti-Saloon League nor have I been asso- 
ciated with it any way whatsoever.” 

Again under date of February 25 he writes the 
following: 

“The American Federation of Labor declared its 
attitude toward the modification of the Volstead 


if 


act through the adoption of Resolution No. 5 at 
the Atlantic City convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the adoption of Resolution 
No. 69 at the Denver convention. These expres- 
sions constitute the official attitude of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor toward the modification 
of the Volstead act. 

“As president of the American Federation of 
Labor, it will be my purpose, as it is my duty, to 
make known the position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor upon the question of modification of 
the Volstead act, and to co-operate as fully as 
possible with my official associates in carrying into 
effect the declarations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

The above letters of President Green brand con- 
clusively as falsehoods the articles and statements 
issued by the Anti-Saloon League through its offi- 
cial organ and officers, who, in this as in past in- 
stances, have not hesitated to issue false state- 
ments in their effort to cover up their many mis- 
deeds. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOSEPH OBERGFELL, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
JOHN RADER, 
General Cor.-Fin. 
—? 
Love Me—Love My Dog. 

Little Willie came home accompanied by his 
little playmate and his dog, rang the doorbell, and 
his mother opened the door and invited the boys 
into the house. The dog was wet and muddy. 

Willie’s playmate said: “Can Sport come in 
too?” 

Willie’s mother replied: 
outside.” 

To which the playmate responded: 
go home.” 


Secretary. 


“Oh, no. Leave him 


“Then I'll 


Se 
= 
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SAVINGS 


You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


,. BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


Winter Garden 


Family Dance Pavilion 
SELECT SOCIAL 


DANCE 


EVERY NIGHT 


LADIES 25c GENTS 50c 


EXCEPT SATURDAY: SUNDAY & HOLIDAYS) 


HOME OF 
GENEROUS CREDIT 


UNION MADE 
bowen 


Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


W_D. Fennimore 


A tt. Feavisaore 


Prices 
Always 
. Reasonable 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


2508 MISSION STREET, SAN eee 


RST PostsStrecta.-2.5 San Francisco 
P22 Brond Way. ase sh ee ieee Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue... cece eeeeoenee el Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 


Where Your $ Buys More 


(AOSeNtAL i 


| 


| TISALES STOR 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values" in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


~ 
; & i; Ui 
Ad. for less 
oY A He 2 /Mission 
by making all 


your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS ASSN, 


Custom Made Suits 


On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 
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On the window of a downtown store is this 
announcement: “Youth and Beauty Shop.” But 
evidently the people of San Francisco are not in- 
terested in youth and beauty, because in the 
window at the present time there is a much larger 
sign which says: “To Let.” 

— 

Large numbers of unemployed men are leaving 
the city now for agricultural and other pursuits 
that are not open during the winter months, and 
this movement of men has caused a_ noticeable 
improvement in conditions in urban centers, but 
the prosperity that the newspapers have been talk- 
ing about seems still to be pretty much confined 
to stock market speculations. The large industries 
of the country are not experiencing any unusual 
boom, at least not on the Pacific Coast. 

oo _ — 

The Legislature is now in its third week of the 
second half of its biennial session and little or 
nothing has been accomplished in the interest of 
the people of the state of California. Of the two 
thousand measures awaiting consideration only 
about a hundred have received even committee 
action, so that it is a certainty that the usual rush 
experienced in the closing days of previous ses- 
sions is again to rule this time. There are some 
measures that are sorely needed to remedy exist- 
ing difficulties. These should receive early con- 
sideration, and if the others fail of passage it will 
be a blessing to the state, because we already 
have too many laws. 

a 

The greatest hindrance to the progress of the 
labor movement is the apathy of the members of 
unions, their indifference, the fact that they are 
a “Let George do it,” crowd rather than a group 
organized for a purpose with a willingness to do 
the work necessary in order to improve their own 
conditions. The union label is a most powerful 
instrument in the hands of the members of unions 
if they will but use it in the simple way of de- 
manding it on the articles they purchase. To make 
it effective requires no exertion, no hardships, no 
expenditure of time or money, but merely to ask 
the clerk that union label articles be shown. Why 
is it that members of unions will not perform this 
most simple and easy duty? Truly apathy and 
indifference of this kind are puzzling not only to 
the loyal trade unionists who do their duty, but to 
manufacturers of union label articles and retail 
merchants who handle them. They cannot under- 
stand why it is that men and women who have 
such an easy way of bettering conditions avyail- 
able to them do not take advantage of it. 
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Courage and Tyranny 


What a difference there would be in this world if all men had the courage of 
their convictions, if there were no moral cowards, no designing hypocrites and no 
pleasing liars! How often we see men and women sit in gatherings where they 
have every right to speak and remain silent because of their fear of the consequences 
to themselves if they were to give expression to the dictates of their consciences! 
How frequently we meet people who agree with everything that is said to them, 
even though society may be harmed by such conduct, because they want to engage 
the favor of the person expressing the opinion, or they do not desire to offend by 
voicing a contrary belief. There are a great many people not so tactful in their 
agreeableness as the Irishman who never directly disagreed with anyone, but who 
managed to let those who addressed him understand that what they said might not 
be altogether correct. On a very windy day a man who was familiar with his habit 
of agreeableness approached him and said: “Well, Mike, this is a nice, calm day.” 
Mike promptly replied: “Yes, it is, but what little wind there is is awful strong.” 
If all the jellyfish who agree with everybody they meet had Mike’s tact, they might 
not be so harmful to society, but the truth is they have not, and they do a great 
deal of real harm by expressing favorable opinions when their actual belief is 
directly contrary. Such conduct very often enables individuals and groups to 
tyrannize over their fellows, and sometimes over society generally, for their own 
advantage and to the great harm of large numbers of people. The characters referred 
to enable greedy individuals and political bosses to prey upon society, and in other 
ways do untold harm. 

If democracy is to succeed, men must have the courage of their convictions 
and be able to defend themselves in giving free and open expression to their rea- 
sonable desires and honest beliefs. In no other way can the people be free and 
self-governing. No such condition of affairs prevails today in any republic in the 
world so far as we are aware, and the people themselves are very largely respon- 
sible for making cowards out of candidates for public office, because they reward 
the hypocrites and punish those who fearlessly speak their minds. They not only 
do this in political life, but in every channel of human endeavor minorities must 
be silent or willing to suffer the consequences of their daring. 

. In discussing the tyranny of society, John Stuart Mill said: 

“When society is itself the tyrant—society collectively, over the separate indi- 
viduals who compose it—its means of tyrannizing are not restricted to the acts 
which it may do by the hands of its political functionaries. 

“Society can and does execute its own mandates; and even if it issues wrong 
mandates instead of right, or any mandates at all in things with which it ought not 
to meddle, it practices a social tyranny more formidable than many kinds of 
political oppression, since, though not usually upheld by such extreme penalties, it 
leaves fewer means of escape, penetrating much more deeply into the details of life 
and enslaving the soul itself. 

“Protection, therefore, against the tyranny of the magistrate is not enough ; 
there needs protection also against the tyranny of prevailing opinion and feelings ; 
against the tendency of society to impose, by other means than civil penalties, its 
own ideas and practices as rules of conduct on those who dissent from them; to 
fetter the development and, if possible, prevent the formation of any individuality 
not in harmony with its ways, and compel all characters to fashion themselves upon 
the model of its own. 

“There is a limit to the legitimate interference of collective opinion with 
individual independence; and to find that limit and maintain it against encroach- 
ment, is as indispensable to a good condition of human affairs as protection against 


political despotism.” 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Serco eee eee d 


“Neither executive will nor the edict of courts 
can usurp the popular will as expressed by the 
people’s Congress without violating both the spirit 
and letter of democracy. The Federal Constitu- 
tion is explicit and plain on that vital subject.”— 
Representative Sherwood of Ohio, in talking on 
“Fifty Years Ago and Now.” 


The retail merchant who opposes wage increases 
of industrial workers, whether he knows it or not, 
is working against his own best interests, because 
the more money the workers get the more they 
have to spend with these merchants, and the less 
they get the less they can spend. Well-paid work- 
ers are always a community asset, yet many pin- 
headed retail merchants seem unable to see the 
truth of the situation. Such men do not deserve 


prosperity and if they fail to get it they have only 
themselves to blame. 


Representative William F. Kopp of Iowa re- 
cently paid a tribute to the railroad workers that 
it would be well for every railroad executive and 
stockholder in the United States to read. Speak- 
ing in the House on improvement of the nation’s 


waterways, he said: “What a wonderful body 
of men the railroad employees are. Think for a 
moment of the trainmen. They leave their 


homes at all hours of the day and night.’ They 
go out into the rain and the snow and the storm. 
They constantly face danger, but they never 
shrink or falter. Their courage and heroism are 
unquestioned. Many are maimed and crippled for 
life. When the supreme test comes, no matter 
when or where, they are faithful even unto death. 
Unconsciously again and again we pay them the 
highest possible tribute. Almost daily we give 
ourselves into their keeping with absolute faith 
that, if need be, they will sacrifice themselves in 
our behalf. In some respects the railroads are 
marvels of efficiency. Even the greatest systems, 
notwithstanding their vast mileage and heavy traf- 
fic, sometimes do not have a single fatality among 
their passengers during an entire year. It can be 
truthfully said that there is no finer service any- 
where than that given by the railroad men of 
America.” 


Sometimes little things in our lives lead to re- 
sults not at all contemplated at the time they 
take place. This thought is prompted by the fact 
that we met a man on the street a few days ago 
who twenty-two years ago was working as a 
mechanic and had a disagreement with a foreman 
as to how a certain piece of work should be done. 
The argument grew so heated that the foreman 
discharged the mechanic during a particularly dull 
industrial period. The mechanic had studied law 
and had been admitted to the bar, but was afraid 
to give up his job and launch himself upon the 
practice of his profession. When discharged there 
was no chance for work at his trade and he started 
to dabbling in police court cases and continued 
for a little more than a year, when he secured a 
client who was engaged in the oil business, be- 
came interested in that line and during the past 
twenty years has accumulated a fortune closely 
approaching a million. He said the other day 
that that quarrel with the foreman was the most 
fortunate thing for him in his lifetime, because 
he probably never would have voluntarily quit his 
job and taken up the practice of law. He was not 
gambler enough to take a chance on bringing 
suffering and want upon his family by giving up 
a sure thing and taking up an uncertainty. There 


are most likely many men just like him in this 
regard. 
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“Your new medicine has helped me wonder- 


fully!” wrote the grateful woman. “A month ago 
I could not spank the baby and now I am able to 
thrash my husband. Heaven bless you.”—Frivol. 


Contributor—I hope you are carrying out those 
ideas I wrote you about. 

Editor—Did you meet the office boy with the 
waste-paper basket? 

Contributor— Yes? 

Editor—Well, he was carrying out your ideas. 
—Congregationalist. 


“Madam,” said the doctor, “I shall have to 
paint your husband’s throat with nitrate of 
silver.” 


“Please use nitrate of gold, doctor,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Moneybags. ‘The expense is quite imma- 
terial.”’—Illinois Wesleyan Argus. 


With a jolt the car came to a sudden stop in 


the middle of a busy street. The self-starter re- 
fused to act, and the driver was forced to dismount 
and endeavor to crank up the engine with the aid 
of the starting-handle. For five minutes he twirled 
the handle furiously, while a small crowd col- 
lected, and then at length an old lady stepped for- 
ward and pressed a penny into the perspiring 
motorist’s hand. ‘“My good man,” she said 
gently, “I wish all barrel organs were as quiet as 
yours.”—The Tatler. 


Old Stock Americans, reflecting on the virtues 
of their Nordic forbears, often find themselves 
sadly depressed by the behavioristic inferiorities of 
the new stock Americans. Well, they have a right 
to feel this way. Consider this document from 
W. N. Gemmill’s “The Salem Witch Trials’ (Mc- 
Clurg)—a page from a Massachusetts court docket 
for the year 1656: 

James Standish fined for being vehemently sus- 
pected of being drunk. 

Henry Walton fined for saying he had as leave 
to hear a dog bark as to hear Reverend Cobbell 
preach. 

John Studly fined for stealing his master’s ox 
and selling it to him. 

Thomas Gray, of Marblehead, to be whipped 
for being overseen in drink. 

John Russell whipped for beating his wife. 

Philip Crumwell fined for not living with his 
wife. 

William Claus, whipped for spying into the 
chamber of his master and reporting what he saw. 

Mrs. Griffith fined for swearing. 

Robert Edwards fined for excess in apparel in 
wearing sleeve lace and gold buttons. 

Sarah Parrige fined for wearing a silk hood. 

Sarah Collins fined for railing at her husband 
and calling him a “pot-gutted divell.” 

Robert Pike fined for living here and his wife in 
England. Ordered to go to her. 

Charles Phillips fined for drunkenness 
times in two days.—Norfolk Virginian Pilot. 
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One day when my rheumatism was 
bad and my daughter had just eloped 
with a good-for-nothing scalawag and 
fire had destroyed my barn and roasted 
a fine horse that I hadn’t paid for and 
my best hog had up and died with the cholera 

and they had foreclosed the mortgage 
on me and the sheriff was looking for 
me with a warrant I told my troubles 
to one of these here optimists and he said: “Cheer 
up, old man, the worst is yet to come.” 
So, I shot him.—Country Gentleman. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


WITH WHIP AND GOAD. 


If you’re inclined to shun a hill, 
Or lack the grit to make a start, 
You can at least hand out good will 
To him who dares a climber’s part. 


If you’re unnumbered with the swift, 
Or timid stand among the strong, 
‘You can at least a brother lift 
From out the slimy mire of wrong. 


If you’re unfit to bear the load, 
The Fates deal out to all mankind, 
You can at least with whip and goad 
Outride the ragged ranks behind. 


If you’re disposed to court despair, 
Because some one has been untrue— 
Or falter at the frown of care, 
You can at least for valor sue. 


If you're afraid of plodding toil, 

That iron gives to thew and hand— 
Or him who would ambition foil, 

You'll never reach the promised land. 


With courage face the clam’rous fray, 
Which you and I must do or lose— 
For that’s the grandest, noblest way, 
The highest type of man can choose! 
Lilburn Harwood Townsend, in Forbes 
Magazine, (N. Y.) 


a 


PAGEANT OF YOUTH. 


One thousand modern youths, but no jazz will 
be seen in the “Pageant of Youth,” to be staged 
in the San Francisco Civic Auditorium, April 1 
to 5, inclusive. 


Joy dancers, daughters of Allah in oriental 
garb, demons, satyrs and hundreds of other 
sprightly dancers will provide a whirl of action, 
color and youthful gaiety throughout the seven 
spectacular scenes presented in the production. 


The pageant is a musical masque in three acts 
with powerful forces of good and evil arrayed 
in opposing factions throughout the dramatic 
panorama of the story. 


The “Pageant of Youth” is more than a drama 
with incidental music. Its theme has been sur- 
rounded by a special musical score comprising ~ 
works of the world’s great masters. In the course 
of several successful presentations in Chicago and 
large eastern cities, the music, spoken parts and 
dancing of the masque have been synchronized 
to the perfection of a finished grand opera. The 
original musical score, used by the author, Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S. J., in the east, has been brought 
to San Francisco and will be played by a sym- 
phony orchestra of fifty players, under the direc- 
tion of Achille Artigues. 

Among the masters whose compositions animate 
the movements of the pageant, are: Schubert, 
Tschaikowski, Dvorak, Friml, Wagner and many 
other composers. The musical theme includes 
measures from Friml’s “Orientale—Suite Melo- 
dique”; “Dance of the Demons,” from “Prince 
Ador,” by Rybner; Ring’s “Dance of the War- 
riors”; a waltz from Tschaikowski’s “Nut-Cracker 
Suite”; overture, “Marche Slave” and recessional, 
the march from “The Meistersingers,” by Wagner. 


The seat sale for the “Pageant of Youth” 
opened Monday, March 9, at Sherman Clay and 
Co., San Francisco. Five evening performances 
with matinees Saturday and Sunday will be given. 
The big production is a benefit for St. Ignatius 
College. It will be produced on a tremendous 
scale and enacted by a cast of professionals. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


for the collection of In- 
received 


rules and rates 
ternational dues and assessments were 
this week by local officers from Indianapolis 
headquarters. For the guidance of the member- 
ship we herewith print the new rules in full: 

Active Members—AlIl members whose cards are 
deposited with a local union (including members 
working at the printing trade and members seek- 
ing work at the printing trade) must pay dues and 
assessments as follows: 

1. Local the 
provide. 

2. Sixty cents per month as International Typo- 
graphical Union per capita tax and subscription 
to the Typographical Journal. 

3. One per cent upon TOTAL earnings as the 
old age pension and mortuary assessment, but not 
less than one dollar and fifty cents per month. 

Active Members Not Working at Printing Trade 
—Members whose cards are deposited with a sub- 
ordinate union who follow other pursuits, and 
members NOT seeking work at the printing trade, 
and proprietor members NOT performing work 


journeymen or foremen, must pay dues and 


New 


dues as laws of the local union 


essments as follows: 

1. Local dues as the laws of 
provide. 

2. Sixty cents per month as International Typo- 
graphical Union per capita tax and subscription 
to the Typographical Journal. 

3. One per cent upon the minimum scale of the 
union to which member is attached, for fifty-two 
weeks in each year, as the old age pension and 
mortuary assessment. 

(To determine the sum to be paid monthly as 
the pension and mortuary assessment, multiply the 
minimum scale by fiity-two and divide by twelve.) 

Proprietor Members, whose cards are deposited 


the local union 


with a local union and who perform the work of 
journeymen or foremen, must pay dues as follows: 

1. Local dues as the laws of the local union 
provide. 

2. Sixty cents per month as International Typo- 
graphical Union per capita tax and subscription 
to the Typographical Journal. 

3. One per cent upon the minimum scale of 
the union to which member is attached as the 
old age pension and mortuary assessment. 

(To determine the sum to be paid monthly as 
the pension and mortuary assessment, multiply 
the minimum scale by fifty-two and divide by 
twelve.) 

Sick or Disabled Members—Members incapaci- 
tated because of sickness or any disability must 
pay dues and assessments as follows: 

1. Local dues as the laws of the union provide, 
unless exempted therefrom by the local union. 

2. Sixty cents per month as International Typo- 
graphical Union per capita tax and subscription 
to the Typographical Journal. 

3. One dollar and fifty cents per month as the 
pension and mortuary assessment. 

4. Total monthly payment to 
Union, $2.10. 

This applies in all cases of members not work- 
ing because of disability of any kind, including 
sickness. 

Members Unable to Secure Work—A member 
following the printing trade, who shows up daily, 
makes the proper effort to find work, and is un- 
able to secure employment, must pay 60 cents 
per month as per capita tax, one per cent upon 
the scale of the union as the old age pension and 
mortuary assessment, but not less than one dollar 
and fifty cents per month; provided, it shall be 
the duty of subordinate unions, on request of a 
member who is unable to secure work, and who 
shows that he is in destitute circumstances, to 
protect his benefit rights in the organization dur- 


International 
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ing such lack of work, the local union to be reim- 
bursed for this expenditure by the member so 
protected. 

“Will C. Israel, publisher of the Havelock Post 
and former county chairman of the republican cen- 
tral committee, will be buried in Wyuka Ceme- 
tery here tomorrow, following his death from a 
cancerous growth Thursday evening. Years ago 
Israel worked as a printer on Denver and San 
Francisco newspapers.” The above press dispatch 
from Lincoln, Neb., under date of March 6, will 
recall to the older members of the union one of 
the jovial souls who worked here in the old days. 
Mr. Israel left San Francisco in 1907 after several 
years’ employment on local papers, where he made 
made a host of friends. 

A recent edition of the Illustrated Herald car- 
ried a picture of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Barker of 
this city, who are at present sojourning in Miami, 
Fla. Mr. Barker is one of our pensioner members, 
sand accompanied by his wife, left here in a spe- 
cially fitted “auto pullman,” in which they jour- 


neyed to Florida. The caption under the picture 
stated they had started the promotion of a “Flor- 
ida Contented Club.” 

A. S. Winchester, well known to many of the 
old-timers in San Francisco, writes from Los 
Angeles that the climate of Southern California 
does not agree with him, hence he is removing to 
Sonora, Tuolumne County, where he hopes his 
health will improve. 

The latest issue of the Typographical Bulletin, 
devoted to executive council proceedings, carried 
on the first page the following: “Your attention 
is directed to the proposal by the executive coun- 
cil, to be voted on the fourth Wednesday in May, 
for an increase in the per capita for the Home 
from 30 to 40 cents. It is fully set forth in the 
president’s pages in the March Journal. Your sup- 
port for this most necessary measure will be of 
value to the Home.” This is called to the mem- 
bership’s attention that they may study the pro- 
posal and vote intelligently at the May elections. 

Tom Hurley, who suffered a slight stroke of 
paralysis several weeks ago, is now confined to 
the San Francisco Hospital, where he is a very 
ill man. So ill, in fact, that visitors are not per- 
mitted to see him. 


For the past several years the mechanical em- | 
ployees of the Daily News have carried on one 
of the most unique and beneficial mutual benefit 
societies in the West. The plan of operation is 
simple, being somewhat as follows: Upon a mem- 
ber of the mechanical force becoming ill, an as- | 
sessment is levied among the members until the 
sum of $15 is raised each week during illness. 
This $15 is augmented by a gift of $15 from the 
management of the Daily News, and the total of 
$30 is paid the ill member. Two hundred dollars 
is the maximum amount a member may draw 
during the fiscal year. At a recent election W. P. 
Davis and John Dow were unanimously chosen 
to succeed themselves in the offices of president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively. A recent 
compilation of the cost to each member shows that 
the average cost per year has been under $5, for 
which they have had protection to the extent of 
$200 per year. Of course, without the liberality 
of the Daily News management, the cost would 
have been doubled. President Stauffer claims 
credit for organizing the initial society, as well as 
in a measure being godfather to the society now 
flourishing in the Chronicle chapel. 

J. C. Stevens has resigned as night chairman of 
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the Daily News chapel and has been succeeded by 
Joe Sullivan. 

E. E. Lowe, p. r. on the Daily News, has been 
enjoying a couple of weeks’ vacation. 

The lure of the “Paradise of the Pacific,” 
Hawaii, finally got the best of Louie Reuben, and 
he sailed the first of the week to accept a position 
on the night side of the Star-Bulletin. This is not 
Mr. Reuben’s first visit to Honolulu, he having 
only a few months ago returned from that point. 
He states that he expects to spend at least a year 
this time and may conclude to put in the balance 
of his life in the islands. 

Philip Johnson, organizer for the I. T. U. in this 
district, left this week for Indianapolis, where he 
was called to attend a conference of officials. The 
purpose of the conference, it was stated, was for 
the purpose of perfecting plans in connection with 
the recently organized Bureau of Arbitration. As 
briefly stated, this Bureau of Arbitration is to be 
formed for the purpose of assisting the smaller 
unions throughout the country in arbitrating 
scales of wages, where the smaller union is not 
sufficiently strong financially to successfully carry 
on their cases alone. 

This coming Sunday, March 15, is the regular 
meeting day of No. 21, and we wish to urge upon 
the membership the duty they owe to their or- 
ganization, and hope that every member will be 
present. The coming meeting promises to be of 
great interest as several matters of import will 
be up for discussion, 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

At the regular monthly chapel meeting, held 
last Tuesday, interest and action were lacking, at 
least as far as business was concerned. However, 
two inquiries were made, one concerning the 
water, which Chairman Mackey reported an analy- 
sis showed to be free from contaminating ele- 
ments. The other was in regard to shades for the 
skylight and windows, Mackey stating they had 
been promised by the management, and he was 
expecting them daily, 

Gos 
left last week for Tijuana, to be gone at least ten 
Guy hoped to “run across” Ike Nesbit, who 
“punches” keys on the head letter machine dur- 
ing the slack season, in order to get a few point- 
ers from him so as to be able to prolong his vaca- 
tion. 


K. Swan, Dave Hughes’ able understudy, 


days. 


A. “Louie” Margreiter is again on the disabled 
list, this time because a ‘Lizzie’ was in more of a 
hurry to catch the 6:20 ferry than Louie was. 
Puffing laboriously and with thirty seconds to go, 
Louie had all but made the gangplank when the 
Ford overtook him, and it was first down on the 
five-yard line, which Louie limpingly made as time 
was called. After working half the following day, 
Louie was compelled to put on a sub, as his right 
knee, which had been bruised in the tackle, was 
giving him considerable trouble. However, re- 
ports from his home state he is getting along fine 
and expects to return to work the first of the week. 


R. H. “Rube” Burrows returned the first of the 
week from his “country estate’ in Mendocino 
County, whither he departed some five weeks 
previous in his “new” Buick. Rube was busily 
engaged in building a new mansion, which will 
be a four-room log cabin when finished, one room 
already being completed. Rube said he enjoyed 
the trip and did not suffer for the want of food, 
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as there are plenty of wild cats on the estate, not 
to mention deer, but then they were out of season. 

Bulletin Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Nearly all members of the chapel contributed to 
a fund, the total of which almost reached the cen- 
tury mark, that was presented to Foreman R. E. 
Heller Saturday, the day of his departure East. 
Although the office will assume the burden of his 
traveling expenses, many side issues doubtless 
will arise that he himself must defray. As Mr. 
Heller will come in contact with some of the big- 
gest men in printerdom, necessitating expenditures 
on entertainment, and, as a thousand and one 
other things calling for considerable outlay, which 
the paper cannot reasonably be asked to finance, 
are sure to present themselves, the fund contrib- 
utors had in mind a purpose to relieve some of the 
drain on the skipper’s purse. 

The assistant foreman, Charles A. White, ably 
seconded by Ernie Mitchell, is at the helm during 
Mr. Heller’s absence. Charley, still under 30, if 
appearances are not deceptive, has youth and lots 
of pep as part of his equipment, so watch him 
grind out editions with clocklike regularity. 

Filling the gas tank Saturday, Chairman Harry 
Johnston and Bill Rutherford pressed the accel- 
erator, headed for Santa Cruz. It was suspected 
their hurry to get there was motived in the fact 
the beach town had hired the pulchritudinous pair 
to head the bathing beauty parade. 

Eye trouble has caused Archie Noyes to lose a 
good deal of time lately. What with no wages com- 
ing in and money going out for doctor bills, 
Mr. Noyes feels he should be justified in putting 
on a loud speaker and making an imitation of his 
moniker. 

Recently Joe Prentiss returned from Fresno to 
report the barrenness of the foothills relieved by 
a mantle of green. According to him, drenching 
rains have greatly heartened 
raisin town and vicinity. 


residents of the 


If George Dillon’s vacation plans go not awry, 
and he finds himself a summer resident of a tropic 
isle in the sunny South Seas, many are the narra- 
tives he ought to be able to spin on return. Won- 
der if he'll build a rakish-looking brig and do a 
bit of “blackbirding” or some pearl fishing? 

Upon digesting the inaugural address wherein 
the President advocated rigid economy, “Lion 
Tamer” Duncan started saving by putting burnt 
matches back in the box. “If tires are worth re- 
treading,” this economical old stager sagely ob- 
served, “matches are worth reheading.” 

Art Mette, 21, white and as free as Mrs. Mette 
permits, who was skipped this week, but collected 
a $500 dividend the sennight previous, argues, “If 
they don’t present me with $500 each week, I 
can’t continue effective volunteer 
laborer in the cause of the 18th amendment.” 


work as a 


Jack Daigneault’s first car was a Ford; he then 
connected up with a Chevrolet; now he owns a 
Maxwell, bought the other day, and soon he’ll be 
driving a Packard or a Fiat, no doubt, which 
would seem to prove Jack has started on the up 
and up. 

Poison oak as a companion is not welcome at 
the W. M. Davy home. On a recent trip down 
the peninsula, Mrs. Davy contracted a severe case 
of it; so severe, in fact, it confined her to her bed, 
but is now pretty well recovered. 


Reason, the ally of the union 
power as civilization advances. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of March 6, 1925. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President 
absent. 

Credentials—From Cooks’ Union No. 44, Ber- 
nard Schiff, vice P. J. Sexton. Delegate seated. 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From the Board of 
Supervisors, stating that the recommendation for 
increase in salary for janitors and jani- 
tresses in the city employ has been referred to 
the budget committee for attention. From Ser- 
bin’s Union Tailors, stating they have a fine line 
of woolens and will give a special discount to 
members of unions who mention this letter. From 
Sailors’ Union, announcing its fortieth anniver- 
sary to be held on the sixth, and inviting the secre- 
tary to be one of the speakers of the evening. 
From the Board of Education, with reference to 
the salary increase for janitors and janitresses em- 
ployed by the Board of Education. From Sau- 
sage Makers’ Union, relative to its representation 
in Council. From Civil Service Commission, no- 
tice of examinations for inspectors for public 
buildings, to be held on March 21. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Jani- 
tors’ Union, request for a boycott on several 
theatres. Wage scale of Watchmen’s Union. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—Application 
for affiliation from Draftsmen’s Union No. 11, and 
inclosing application fee of $5.00. 

Requests Complied With—From Postal Clerks 
No. 2, inclosing $25 for miners of West Virginia, 
and requesting Council to forward same to the 
proper authorities. From the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with reference to the Glass Blow- 
ers’ Union. From President Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, with reference to the 
appointment of a trade unionist in this city to act 
as a volunteer organizer, in the place of our late 
brother, John O. Walsh. 

Communication from John Tait, proprietor of 
Tait’s restaurants, stating he was sending three 
hundred box lunches to be distributed to the dele- 
gates. Moved that the Council accept the lunches 
and that we tender John Tait a vote of thanks; 
motion carried. Moved that the lunches be turned 
over to the Welfare Association. 

Resolutions—Introduced by Delegate Riley, 
(Office Employees) requesting Council to protest 
against the passage of any ordinance to repeal 
any of the existing laws that protect the public 
against panics caused from fires, earthquakes and 
all other causes. 

Moved that the resolutions be adopted; motion 
carried. 

Resolution reads: 

Whereas, the San Francisco Labor Council has 
for many years taken active part in the enactment 
of legislation to safeguard the public when at- 
tending theatres, halls and similar places of public 
entertainment and assembly against hazards due 
to panics occasioned by fires, earthquakes, and 
other causes of accident, and 


Baker 


Whereas, there are on the statute books of this 
city and county ordinances that cover the subject 
matter and establish a fair degree of safety at 
such gatherings; and 


Whereas, the Board of Supervisors has passed 
to print an ordinance repealing all existing regula- 
tions on the subject without substituting therefore 
greater safety or more efficient means to guard 
against such causes of panic and injury to the 
public, therefore be it 


Resolved, by the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular session assembled this sixth day of 
March, 1925, that we protest against the passage 


of such repealing ordinance or the enactment of 
less effective regulations on this most important 
subject; be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Board of Supervisors, and that a 
representative of the Council be authorized to 
appear before the Board of Supervisors or any 
committee thereof to voice this, our protest, in the 
interest of public safety and welfare. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the communication from the International 
Brotherhood Welfare Association, committee rec- 
ommended endorsement of the association and its 
objects and appointed Bros. Noreiga and Johnson 
to further investigate its activities. Moved to con- 
cur; carried. Moved to give them credentials for 
the purpose of selling tickets for entertainment to 
be held March 15; carried. Recommended en- 
dorsement of the wage scale and agreement of 
Dredgemen’s Union. Recommended that the 
Council declare its intention of levying a boycott 
on the Quality Clothes Shop. Recommended the 
endorsement of the wage scale of the Cemetery 
Workers’ Union, subject to the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor. In regard to the 
appeal for financial assistance from the Interna- 
tional Leather Workers, committee recommended 
that such unions as can afford to contribute to 
this worthy cause do so, and that the money be 
forwarded through the office of this Council, who 
in turn will forward it to the proper authorities. 
Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Requested 
a demand for the Clerks’ button when making pur- 
chases. Asphalt Workers—Have adopted a new 
wage scale and have forwarded same to the Board 
of Public Works. Post Office Clerks—Thanked 
the Council for assistance in getting increases in 
wages. Chauffeurs—Monthly working button for 
March is green; look for button when hiring taxi 
cabs. Union taxi cab companies are teaching 
men to operate vehicles; Yellow Taxi Cab Com- 
pany recruiting men from questionable sources. 
Cracker Bakers—Business good. Auto Mechan- 
ics—request the assistance of all delegates in their 
organizing campaign. Bakery Drivers—Have suc- 
ceeded in organizing box lunch delivery operated 
by John Tait; thanked delegates for assistance 
given; John Tait does not use the bread from 
Phillips Baking Company. Molders—Take excep- 
tion to certain men in the Council associating 
with non-union employers; are still on strike 
against the establishment of the American plan. 
Butchers—Jenny Wren stores opening butcher 
shops with union butchers. Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees—Have no organization in Tait’s restau- 
rants. Upholsterers—Have signed agreement with 
the Sultan Manufacturing Company; request the 
label when making purchases. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$307.54. Expenses—$203.21. 

The Council adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases.—J. O’C. 

SSS ee 
LABEL SECTION 
Minutes of Meeting Held Wednesday, March 4. 

The regular meeting of the Label Section of the 
San Francisco Labor Council was called to order 
at 8:15 by President Joe Willis in Mechanics Hall, 
Labor Temple. 

Roll call of officers the following were noted 
absent: C. F. Volquards. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Reports of Unions—Waiters No. 30, reported 
that business is fair; look for the house card in 
all restaurants. Garment Workers No. 131, re- 
ported that business is fair, ask a demand for 
their label when buying overalls, pants and shirts. 
Tailors No. 80, reported that business is fair, 


started an organizing campaign, committees ap- 
pearing before local unions in interest of their 
label. Janitors reported that they are organizing 
the janitors in the Bank of Italy. Cooks No. 44, 
reported that business is good, look for the house 
card. Typrographical No. 21, reported that busi- 
ness is improving, signed up ten shops, look for 
the label on all printing. Upholsterers No. 28, 
reported that they have been successful in organ- 
izing the Sultan Mfg. Co.; business is good; look 
for the label on pillows, mattresses and over- 
stuffed furniture. Cracker Bakers, reported that 
business is: good, buy home industry goods; ba- 
kery wagon drivers have signed up the drivers 
of the John Tait box lunches. Glove Workers No. 
39, reported that business is fair, ask a demand 
for their label on gloves. Barbers No. 148, re- 
port that business is good, local held a mass meet- 
ing; all barber shops that are open on Sundays 
are unfair. Miscellaneous Employees No. 110, 
reported that business is good; look for the house 
card. Bill Posters, reported that business is fair, 
going to start an organizing campaign. Uphol- 
sterers No. 3, reported that business is picking up. 
Carpenters No. 34, reported that business is im- 
proving. 

Committee Reports—Secretary reported that he 
received the label stickers from the Union Label 
Trades Department and locals may have same by 
applying to the Section. Notify locals of their 
delegates not attending the meetings of the Sec- 
tions and told of the plans of the Promotional 
League. 

Brother Theo. Johnson gave an interesting re- 
port on the workings of the league. The league 
is going to hold meetings in the local unions and 
have issued a book telling of the merchants who 
handled labeled goods. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 

Dues, $38.00. Agent fund, $21.19. Total, $59.19. 
Disbursements, $52.25. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section we adjourned at 10:15 p.m., to meet again 
on Wednesday evening, March 18, 1925. 

“You are urged to demand the Garment Work- 
ers’ label when buying shirts, work pants and 
overalls.” 

Demand the label on all things that you buy 
and see that the man or women who waits on you 
has a union card or button. 


Demand the Bell Brand from your merchant; if 
he can’t supply you the Label Section will, through 
their agent, Brother Theo. Johnson, Room 205, 
Labor Temple, phone Market 56. 

Fraternally and respectfully submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
= 

Traditional background insures the continued 
power of the union label. Fifty years of adver- 
tising means a valuable stock of good will. 
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AUTOCRACY’S LATEST TRICK. 

The company “union” is called “employees’ rep- 
resentation” by friends of this system. 

It is based on the ancient theory that in his 
longings for freedom man can be tricked by bom- 
bast and high-flown rhetoric. 

“Employees’ representation” can not withstand 
analysis any more than the long list of other auto- 
cratic deceptions and deceits. 

As each pretense fails to meet man’s necessities, 
the autocrat creates another one. 

From the divine right of kings to the open (?) 
shop, the American plan and employees’ rep- 
resentation, the history of autocracy has been a 
record of delusion. 

The autocrat’s success can be traced to man’s 
refusal to discard sentiment for reason. 

Men remain in bondage just as long as they 
refuse to think. 

The autocrat rules when men are swayed by 
emotion; when they fail to analyze slogans. 

In its essence, there is nothing new in the com- 
pany “union.” 

Outwardly, it appears original, but fundamen- 
tally it is the old, old trick of confusing those who 
are to be held in subjection. 

When an employer can discharge at will, the 
worker is not free. The worker may be permitted 
to discuss certain grievances, but he dare only go 
so far. If he steps beyond bounds that the em- 
ployer has set, he loses his job. 

This is the company “union.” It was first estab- 
lished by the Rockefeller Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company 10 years ago. Since then many other 
anti-union corporations have adopted the scheme. 

The system is praised by every autocrat for the 
very manifest reason that all autocrats have a 
common interest. 

It is praised by the lackeys of autocracy for 
the same reason. 

To even suggest that this system will eventu- 
ally result in democracy in industry is to play 
with words. Workers can not be free when they 
fear loss of their job. 

If men are to be free, they must not be intimi- 
dated. They must be permitted to present griev- 
ances in their own way. 


Where the employer suggests the plan, and then 
discharges or demotes those who disagree with 
him, it is as truly autocratic as any czar or king, 
without the frankness of these ancient tyrants. 

The trade union is the one movement that can 
stand any test the liberty-lover would apply. 

The industrial autocrat is aware of this. That’s 
why he opposes trade unionism and attempts to 
invent a substitute. 

Autocracy’s history is an endeavor to satisfy 
man’s craving for liberty and the larger life with- 
out giving him that liberty. 


The company “union” is the latest phase of 
these historic failures. 
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UNDERSTANDING CO-OPERATION. 
By William Green 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

A recent book on “Farmers and Workers in 
American Politics” by Prof. Stuart A. Rice finds 
the outlook none too encouraging for farmer- 
labor co-operation on political issues. Professor 
Rice finds that co-operation is most unlikely on 
those issues “founded in prejudice or tradition,” 
but that co-operation is possible and likely upon 


issues “involving rational calculation of interests.” | 


Issues generally included in the catalogue of 
“moral” issues, such as prohibition, gambling and 
the regulation of personal conduct generally find 
the two forces in disagreement, the author finds. 

But in the whole book the most valuable com- 
ment for labor is that the contact between farm- 
ers and wage earners is too limited and too in- 
frequent. 

If there is not that mutual understanding which 
there should be and if there is that lack of co- 
operation and joint action which should con- 
stantly exist, it must be charged mainly against 
this lack of sufficient contact. 

It is extremely unlikely that co-operation will 
be found between groups that do not have an op- 
portunity to know each other to find out some- 
thing about each other’s needs and difficulties and 
to get something of each other’s point of view. 

There is no sufficient reason for lack of con- 
tinuous and effective co-operation between farm- 
ers and wage earners on every important public 
question. The causes of lack of unity are gener- 
ally superficial, while the reasons for unity and 
co-operation are deep seated, fundamental and 
never-ending. 

Those who have something to fear from an 
understanding between these two great bodies of 
producers are always busy at the job of helping 
along whatever there may be of misunderstand- 
ing, or of creating misunderstanding where there 
is none. We have seen a glaring example of this 
in connection with the child labor constitutional 
amendment. 

Farmers and wage earners will, however, con- 
tinue to come more closely into contact and rela- 
tionship. Organization, which is proceeding rap- 
idly, among farmers, will make this easier than 
it has been in the past. Economic needs will 
gradually bring the two forces into contact and 
out of contact will grow understanding. This is 
inevitable. 

But above all, let us remember that there is 
one great key to the production of results. It is 
that there be unity upon those questions where 
there is unity of understood interest; and that 


where there is disagreement each go his way with- 
out recriminations. To put it another way, prog- 
ress is to be gained by working together where 
that is possible and by taking it for granted all 
around that there are good reasons for not work- 
ing together where there is not agreement. If 
this spirit rules agreement will gradually become 
more general and disagreement more infrequent, 
to the great good of all. 
> 

Every union label idea dropped into an ear will 
bear fruit some time. 
e e 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


W.L. Douglas Shoes for Men 


Oxfords and High Lace in the 


New Spring Styles 


$B and up to sO 


W. L. 


Douglas—Men’s Shoes 


are made in the newest, most wearable, distinctive and com- 
Men who demand in a shoe smartness and 
endurance at reasonable prices will choose a Douglas. 


| Philadelphia Shoe Co 


SAN 
FRANCISCO’S 
MISSION AT 27—@ | (UNION 
LX ee) SHOE 
STORES 


Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Thomas W. 
Wallace of the postoffice clerks, Noble B. Dar- 
land of the painters, Patrick Sullivan of the team- 
sters, Eric E. Peterson of the Alaska fishermen, 
John Spedl of the painters; 

A new wage scale and working agreement of 
the Watchmen’s Union is before the executive 
committee of the Labor Council for consideration 
and will most likely be reported on at the meeting 
this evening. 

The Postal Clerks’ Union has donated $25 to the 
striking miners of West Virginia, who are living 
in tents because they have been ousted from the 
company houses in which they lived before the 
strike. 

Draitsmen’s Union No. 11 has made application 
for affiliation with the Labor Council. The union 
was recently organized after having practically 
gone out of business about a year ago. 

The new wage scale of the Cemetery Workers’ 
Union was endorsed at the last meeting of the 
Labor Council and negotiations will shortly be 
opened looking to its enforcement. 

The Labor Council this week packed a big box 
full of clothing to send to the striking miners and 
their families in the West Virginia coal fields. 
The Council has been collecting discarded cloth- 
ing for some time for this purpose. 
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The Waiters’ Union will give a dance the even- 
ing of April 6, at 1256 Market street, in commem- 
oration of its twenty-fifth arniversary, according 
to Hugo Ernst, secretary, who added that special 
efforts were being made by the entertainment 
committee to provide means of enjoyment for all, 
and that no admission charge will be made. 

The Promotional League has grown to a mem- 
bership of 4000 during its few months’ existence, 
and the rate of increase in new signatures is much 
more rapid now than formerly. Moreover, 
the demand for the union label is becom- 
ing greater in all lines. The directory com- 
piled by the league, under the supervision of 
C. M. Baker, secretary, will be mailed to every 
member of the league this week, Baker stated. 
The booklet tells where union-made goods may 
be purchased here, and what firms employ union 
help. 

The 300 box lunches delivered by John Tait to 
the Labor Council at its last meeting were ac- 
cepted with thanks by unanimous vote. 

Frank Brown, business agent of the Molders’ 
Union, has returned from a recent trip to Fresno 
and vicinity, where he went to visit foundries and 
confer with union officials. “Business conditions 
in that section are improving, especially in the 
foundry business, and the labor organizations are 
in very good shape,” he said. 

Extension of the Continental Baking Company, 


BOXING 
Oakland Auditorium 


Every 


Wednesday 


SHOW STARTS 8:30 BE M. 


coors 


Friday, March 13, 1925 


a $60,000,000 merger, to the California field became 
known last Monday with the announcement that 
the concern had taken over the bakeries of R. B. 
Ward in Berkeley, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and would shortly negotiate for the acquisition of 
a large bakery in San Francisco. 
——_ @_- —___-— 
DOLLAR’S PURCHASING POWER IS TEST. 
By Professor Irving Fisher 

Dept. of Political Economy, Yale University. 

To the person that can not understand that 
money changes, and that a thousand dollars to- 
day is apt to be very different from a thousand 
dollars last year, or next year, the postman’s argu- 
ment that he is poorer now than he was in 1913 
seems unreasonable. 

“He got $1,200 in 1913,” they say, “and has since 
been raised 50 per cent, getting $1,800 today. 
Surely he ought to be satisfied.” But money has 
changed in purchasing power so that $1,800 today 
is worth only 1,044 “pre-war dollars.” 

If this is true then the postman really hasn’t 
$600 a year more than he had in 1913, except on 
paper. On the contrary, in actual purchasing 
power he has $166 less. The dollar of today and 
the dollar of 1913 are very different in purchasing 
power, although the same in weight of gold. The 
$600 raise in terms of gold, or of money represent- 
ing gold, is not a real raise. He can not eat 
gold, nor clothe and shelter himself with it. He 
must convert his gold—or his money—into food, 
clothing and shelter. The question then becomes: 
Will his $1,800 today buy him more of these things 
than his $1,200 bought him in 1913? 

———— 
TRADE UNION BAN UPHELD. 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled 
that railroad managements may refuse to recog- 
nize any representative of employees they see fit. 

Under the transportation act employees may 
select their representatives to conduct negotia- 
tions with the rail managements. The court’s de- 
cision means that where the employees select a 
trade union representative, the managements need 
not recognize them. 

The decision is an indorsement of the anti-union 
policy of the Pennsylvania railroad that has re- 
fused to recognize trade union representatives. 
The shop men and railroad clerks asked lower 
federal courts for an order compelling the road to 
comply with the law, but both the District Court 
and the Court of Appeals refused the request. The 
Supreme Court now upholds these decisions. 

While these cases were pending the Pennsyi- 
vania telegraphers declared by a secret vote of 
more than 12 to 1 in favor of the Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers as their representative. The 
railroad management took its usual position in this 
case, and organized a company “union.” 

The Pennsylvania management has been the 
leader of railroads that ignore the transportation 
act—when it attempts to interfere with their anti- 
union policy. 
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Individual effort can accomplish nothing. Men 
of large affairs in politics and business hunt in 
packs. Wherefore should a craftsman neglect the 
invitation to unite with others in the union label 
movement? 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


